THE AWAKENING

pamphlets and adding new to them against the
Church.' The effect of these events and the awakened
spirit of the nation upon Milton was as great as that
of the outbreak of the French Revolution and the
destruction of the Bastille upon Wordsworth and
Coleridge a century and a half later, or more exalted
and intense as the temper of the Puritan was a deeper,
a more religious temper than that of the philosophic
Jacobins:

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive,
But to be young was very heaven.

There is an exultant note in the pampUe^^j^ji
which is never heard again in Milton's prose and
poetry. To the .young man of thirty-three it seemed
that a new age was beginning for the English people
and the Christian Church; a purified Church would
bring with it an emancipated country; it might even
be a Second Coming, Christ Himself was on the
threshold, the hour is at hand *When thou the
Eternal and shortly expected King shalt open the
clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world,
and distributing national Honours and Rewards to
Religious and Just Commonwealths, shalt put an end
to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal and
mild Monarchy through Heaven and EarthV And of
this revolution Milton will be the poet. That is the
temper in which Milton's great poem was at first
dimly conceived, and it might, like Wordsworth's
Prelude, have in a measure been written. It was not to
be. That was written in 1641. In 1642 was penned
the sonnet:

Captain or Colonel or Knight in Arms

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize.

1 Of Reformation in England, at the end.
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